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BOOK REVIEWS. 

Ethics and Religion. A collection of Essays by Sir John See- 
ley, Dr. Felix Adler, Mr. W. M. Salter, Professor Henry Sidg- 
wick, Professor G. von Gizycki, Dr. Bernard Bosanquet, Mr. 
Leslie Stephen, Dr. Stanton Coit and Professor J. H. Muir- 
head. Pp. ix., 324. London : Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1900. 

The brief preface to this volume reminds us that all the writers 
who have contributed to it have been founders or influential 
friends in England or America of the associations called Ethical 
Societies. It is also pointed out that the Essays here collected 
together "are unanimously insistent upon one point — they urge 
that an Ethical Society should hold itself uncommitted to any 
theory of the universe, and should not be primarily interested in 
the metaphysic of Ethics; they hold that its relation to theory 
should be that of investigation and construction rather than of 
advocacy and dogmatic inculcation." This unity, however, is a 
unity in the midst of very striking differences, as indeed might be 
anticipated from considering the names of the authors. Sir John 
Seeley is as usual very vigorous and brilliant — he paints in strong 
colors and with deep shadows. His paper, entitled "Ethics and 
Religion," was delivered before the Cambridge (England) Ethical 
Society, at a very early stage of its existence. He considers that 
the ethical movement, of which societies like the one he was ad- 
dressing were an outcome, had a special interest and significance 
from the fact that they offered "an ethical supply at the moment 
of an exceptional ethical famine." He took a very gloomy view 
of the stage of development reached in England at the time of 
his speaking. "The scepticism which undermines and enfeebles 
us now is partly indeed but only partly a scepticism about religion. 
It extends to everything else. We have misgivings about moral- 
ity; we suspect law itself to be a pedant, government to be a 
tyrant, patriotism to be an antiquated prejudice, justice and hon- 
esty to be Philistine virtues. As to that old English constitution, 

we have almost reformed it away And the old national 

character seems to have disappeared with the old principles. In- 
stead of a massive strength approaching to brutality, a strong indi- 
viduality which looked almost like madness, a masculine grasp of 
reality, a cool contempt for sentimentalism and fine phrases, we 
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seem to have acquired all the contrary qualities — loquacity, senti- 
mentalism, helpless confusion and inaccuracy of thought, hysteri- 
cal weakness and the habit of thinking in crowds We have 

everything except decided views and steadfast purpose — every- 
thing in short except character ! . . . . We have before us a prob- 
lem eminently of practical, not of theoretical, ethics. Scepticism 
in a certain sense is the disease." 

He holds that the whole basis of belief necessary for life and 
character has crumbled away, and in this he sees an "immense 
opportunity" for the Ethical Societies — an opportunity for the 
stronger and clearer minds which are dominated by a powerful 
ethical interest to influence others in matters of practice and prac- 
tical belief. He thinks that Ethical Societies may help to "liberate 
education from the yoke of business, and politics from the yoke 
of party," and that they may and ought to work in sympathy with 
university life and as harmonious with and complementary to the 
Christian Church. "My advice is," he says, "that you enter into 

the heartiest and most unreserved alliance with Christianity 

After all, Christianity is the original Ethical Society .... let the 
new influence blend freely with and even be prepared to lose itself 

in, the old .... the present grows out of the past Other 

foundation can no man lay." 

Sir John Seeley's Essay is followed by two from the pen of Dr. 
Felix Adler, on "The Freedom of Ethical Fellowship" and "The 
Ethical Bond of Union." 

Dr. Adler urges that the combined effort of all who care for 
moral improvement is needed to meet and stem the forces of moral 
evil by which the community is threatened, and that the fellowship 
of ethical life need not be based on or maintained or cemented by 
any agreement as to philosophical or theological dogma. This 
is no doubt to a great extent true, and, perhaps, much truer now 
than it has ever been before — but it is also, I suppose, true that 
only a very small minority of the many whose moral aspirations 
are deep, sincere and elevated, hold their ethical opinions in de- 
tachment from definite philosophical or theological belief — and 
again although all men of fine moral nature and lofty aspirations 
prize and seek the Good in human conduct, it does not follow that 
they are safe from disagreement as to what the Good is. I do not 
indeed think that this difficulty need be fatal or disastrous. Prob- 
ably all of us agree with Butler that Justice, Veracity and regard 
to General Happiness are highly important rules of action, — still 
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there is, or may be, difficulty. And the difficulty cannot be ignored 
by Ethical Societies, if they apply themselves to practical detail 
rather than philosophical principles, or fundamental doctrines. 
The region which most seem to agree in assigning to Ethical 
Societies, is the region of "middle axioms," and in this connection 
it is of paramount importance to point out — not, e. g., that the 
Golden Rule is worthy of acceptance, but how it is to be inter- 
preted and carried out — not that we ought to be just, but how in 
given classes of cases, Justice ought to be realized. For Moral 
Unity, something more than "practical earnestness" is required, 
and our "common stock of moral judgments" perhaps wants clari- 
fying and improving. I do not say that Dr. Adler does not recog- 
nize this, but I think he inclines to minimize both the difficulty and 
the importance of intellectual agreement. Morality is as truly an 
affair of reason as philosophy itself. 

In the Essay on "The Ethical Bond of Union," Dr. Adler fur- 
ther enforces with persuasive earnestness and eloquence the view 
put forward in the previous essay — in this case, however, laying 
stress chiefly on the sufficiency of an earnest love and pursuit of 
goodness as the bond of union for Ethical Societies, whereas be- 
fore it was the unimportance of any dogmatic agreement whether 
in religion or philosophy, that was made prominent. 

The tale is taken up in the next two Essays — "Ethical Religion" 
and "The True Basis of Religious Union"— by Mr. W. M. Salter, 
who, with genuine ethical enthusiasm, and a great deal of practical 
insight, discourses of ethics as capable of providing men with the 
best sort of religion ; by "religion" he means "man's supreme in- 
terest" — "man's relation to what is ultimate and supreme" — and 
this he holds the Moral Law to be. Without derogating from the 
excellence and importance of devotion to the moral law, it may 
be pointed out that this is not what would be generally understood 
by religion. And without denying that the devotion to duty, the 
unselfish labor for others, the "beauty of holiness," which we see 
in men, has a supreme worth and an unique attraction, I do not 
see how we can obtain from acceptance of Duty that completeness 
of explanation, and promise of perfection, the insatiable craving 
for which drives men to religion and philosophy. 

According to Mr. Salter it would appear that the only truth 
which as ethical or religious, we are really under an obligation to 
accept is, that Duty binds a man. This, however, does not seem 
to carry us very far in Ethics, Religion or Philosophy. 
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Mr. Salter, like Professor Adler, appears inclined to minimize 
the intellectual difficulty that may arise in attempting to define the 
practical details of good living — men who are profoundly anxious 
to do right, may disagree seriously as to what it is right to do. 

The two Essays which follow Mr. Salter's are by Professor 
Henry Sidgwick, who since the publication of this volume has 
been taken from among us, to the great detriment of Philosophy, 
the sincere grief of his friends, and the loss of the whole world, 
which is poorer by one of the best men that ever lived. He was an 
ethical philosopher who lived his philosophy, who supplemented 
his written and spoken teaching by a life of the most flawless up- 
rightness and kindliness, the most unremitting devotion to his 
ideal, the most genuine moral enthusiasm and an unfailing reason- 
ableness. He was one of those who communicated not only "ideas 
about morality" in Dr. Bosanquet's phrase, but also "moral 
ideas" — one of those "who carry the world on their shoulders, 
and the moral atmosphere of whose endeavors is the true medium 
of the communicating of moral ideas." "His work was good, but 
he was better" was said of him by one who knew him well. He 
had (to use an expression of his own in this book) "an ardent 
love of goodness," which did indeed not fail to communicate itself, 
in some degree, to those with whom he came in contact. Of the 
two papers which are reprinted here, the first — "The Scope and 
Limits of the Work of an Ethical Society" — was delivered at the 
meeting at which the Cambridge Ethical Society was started, and 
the second was read, a few years later before the London Ethical 
Society. Both have been reprinted with some other ethical ad- 
dresses of Professor Sidgwick 's in a little volume entitled "Prac- 
tical Ethics," published in 1898. The two Essays which we have 
here are marked by his usual scholarly thoroughness and finish, 
and by depth, and charming freshness, of thought. One gathers 
from them a vivid impression of the unworldliness and moral earn- 
estness of the writer, combined with keen insight into life, and 
keen appreciation of practical needs and difficulties. He has lived 
the good life, and knows its difficulties, and how much courage 
it needs, as well as what lasting attractions it has to offer. He is 
able to rate at their true worth "the noble and refined satisfactions 
which experience shows to attend the resolute choice of virtue. . . . 

'The stubborn thistles bursting 

Into glossy purples, which outredden 

All voluptuous garden-roses.' " 
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He considers that the sphere of work of an Ethical Society is a 
region of "intermediate ethical generalizations," "a secular, hut 
not therefore irreligious region, in which we pursue merely mun- 
dane ends, hut yet not in a worldly spirit." 

In the second Essay, Professor Sidgwick considers chiefly how 
hest to promote the professed aim of the Societies — "To assist 
individual and social efforts after right living" by trying "to free 
the current ideal of what is right from all that is merely tradi- 
tional and self-contradictory, and thus to widen and perfect it." 
He recommends in particular that "the moral philosopher should 
study with patient and reverent care the Morality of Common 
Sense .... the moral judgments of those persons to be found in 
all walks and stations of life, whose earnest and predominant aim 
is to do their duty; of whom it may be said — 

'though they slip and fall, 
They do not blind their souls with clay,' 

but after each lapse and failure recover and renew their rectitude 
of purpose and their sense of the supreme value of goodness." 

"And," he concludes, "if it be said that after all is done the 
moral ideal of our age, however purged of inconsistencies and 
inspired and expanded by a steady self-devotion to the most com- 
prehensive notion of good that we can form, is still imperfect and 
mutable; and that it must be expected to undergo, in the future, 
transformations now unforeseen; it yet need not painfully dis- 
turb us that the best of our possessions should be thus subject to 
the inexorable conditions of mundane existence. It need not hin- 
der us from cherishing and holding to the best we have so long 
as it remains the best. Life is essentially change, and the good 
life must be essentially life; it is enough if it contain unchanged 
amid the change that aspiration after the best life, which is itself 
a chief source and spring of change." 

The remaining Essays of the volume are "Ethics and Theol- 
ogy," by Professor von Gizycki, "The Communication of Moral 
Ideas as a Function of an Ethical Society," by Dr. Bernard Bo- 
sanquet, "The Aims of Ethical Societies," by Mr. Leslie Stephen, 
"The Ethical Movement Defined," by Dr. Stanton Coit, and "The 
Position of an Ethical Society," by Professor J. H. Muirhead. 

Professor von Gizycki points out that morality does not depend 
upon theology and that we ought to do right for right's sake, un- 
influenced by expectations of immortality and the hope of reward 
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or fear of punishment. He cherishes anticipations of a future when 
swords shall be beaten into ploughshares and spears into reaping 
hooks, and all Christian Churches transformed into Ethical So- 
cieties. "Churches," he says, "we hope there will always be. 
Organ and song shall ever resound there, but we hope that the 
hymns will become purely human and moral, that men will not 
sacrifice to God or petition him, but will appeal to men and make 
men better." He condemns in set terms regard for one's own 
Happiness, but does not notice in how far that care for the happi- 
ness of others which he commends, must logically start from ap- 
preciation of the worth of happiness to him whose happiness it 
is. He seems, however, to waver occasionally — recommends do- 
ing right as a source of happiness to the agent, and says that 
people can be happy without the hope in immortality. He tries to 
show that Death is not to be dreaded for oneself or for others. 
But though we may admit the force of much which Professor von 
Gizycki says, I find nothing in his remarks on this head which 
seems to me to have the least tendency to reconcile men to the 
loss of those they love, or to console anyone whom death has 
robbed. Many observations throughout the Essay, and in partic- 
ular those on page 179, as to the characteristic worth of each 
period of life, seem to me equally true and wise. A feature of this 
Essay is the very large amount of quotation from both ancient 
and modern writers which it contains. 

Dr. Bernard Bosanquet's address sets forth in an epigrammatic 
and suggestive way the superiority of a natural and concrete mode 
of inculcating good life, as compared with a more abstract and 
professional method. He is inclined to extol example and instinct 
in comparison with precept and the conscious guiding of action 
by abstract rules. "I would never," he says, "tell, people that there 
is a standard which they ought to follow, and a sanction which 
they ought to value. As a general rule perplexities of conscience 
are avoided by living out one's own life and attempting always 
rather to enlarge one's point of view organically than to vary it 
capriciously." What he recommends to each one is just to "play 
well his part in life" — to do his own work well, to talk about what 
he understands, and intervene only in the regions of action that 
he is acquainted with. According to this view the function of an 
Ethical Society is to further the best possible performance by each 
of the social functions that belong to him — the author dislikes all 
appearance of preaching, of anything like a professional caste of 
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ethical workers. In all this there is much excellent good sense, 
but it sometimes makes one inclined to ask, What after all, is the 
particular place of Ethical Societies in the plan of the social or- 
ganism ? 

Dr. Bosanquet ends with an impressive recommendation of 
thoroughness in all our doing. "We have to see to it," he says, 
"that the life which we are communicating is solid and sound. 
Half-culture, half-insight, half-devotion, half-conviction, are the 
insidious enemies of our work." 

Mr. Leslie Stephen's vivid and picturesque Essay contains some 
interesting autobiographical reminiscences. He takes a gloomy 
view of the possibilities of exhibiting the dogma of the Christian 
Churches in a form intellectually satisfactory to thinking minds. 
Religion, he says, to satisfy the cultured must be a philosophy, to 
satisfy the vulgar it must be a superstition. Yet he seems to 
cherish the hope that the philosopher may learn "the art of trans- 
lating his doctrines into language intelligible and really instruc- 
tive to the outside world" — and he holds that "an Ethical Society 
should aim at supplying a meeting-place between the expert and 
specialist on one side, and on the other the men who have to apply 
ideas to the complex concrete of political and social activity," and 
thus afford help towards attaining clearer views on ethical and 
social questions, and reaching a creed freed from ancient pre- 
judice and superstition. 

Dr. Stanton Coit's short paper is quite in the spirit and on the 
lines of those contributed by Professor von Gizycki and Mr. Sal- 
ter. According to him the bond of religious union should be "de- 
votion to the Good in the world" — meaning by "good," good in 
character and conduct, — he disclaims affiliation to any church or 
sect, "exalting rather the indwelling ideal in each man." He 
points out as a second principle of the Ethical Societies, that every 
man should regard the performance of duty as sacred, and of 
inevitable obligation, and holds that the idea of Duty for Duty's 
sake supplies a more than sufficient motive to right doing. He 
does, however, allow a subordinate, place to the Natural or Phys- 
ical, the Legal, the Social, and the Sympathetic sanctions of right 
conduct. 

Mr. Muirhead, in the last Essay of the volume, discusses "The 
Position of an Ethical Society," and sums up the fundamental 
standpoint in three statements, viz. : — 

1. Character and Conduct are the most important factors in life ; 
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2. They are independent of a man's religious and theological 
beliefs ; 

3. Material resources, political changes, social institutions are 
valuable only so far as they contribute to the moral well-being of 
the community. 

He goes on to indicate more nearly the position of such Societies 
by drawing the line between them and Churches, Halls of Science, 
and Socialistic Associations. For an Ethical Society, Goodness, 
the Moral Law, is a law of Nature, not any supernaturally re- 
vealed code of rules. We are supposed thus to place Morality 
upon a firm and immutable foundation. Further, the aim of such 
a Society is practical as well as theoretical. Professor Muirhead 
advocates what he calls "intra-mundane" (or pantheistic) as dis- 
tinct from "supra-mundane" theism, and Christianity, regarded as 
an embodiment of the "great constructive ideas" which we owe 
to Christ, and after him to St. Paul and St. John. Similarly he 
does not disclaim Socialism of the kind which aims at transform- 
ing primarily the sentiments and habits of the people. Finally 
Professor Muirhead holds that Ethical Societies ought to con- 
cern themselves both with ideas about Morality (including — as 
Mr. Leslie Stephen also would do — consideration of ethical "first 
principles"), and likewise with moral ideas, and practical sym- 
pathy and fellowship — offering a "common ground of work and 
hope" to those who have ceased to find in current creeds and 
churches moral support and companionship. 

E. E. Constance Jones. 
Girton College, Cambridge. 

Interpretations of Poetry and Religion. By George Santa- 
yana. New York : Charles Scribner's Sons, 1900. Pp. x, 290. 

It is not easy to summarize the contents of this remarkable book 
— as remarkable for the beauty and distinction of the style in 
which it is written as for its order of ideas. The central thought 
is that of the essential identity of poetry and religion. Poetry 
deals with imaginative conceptions, and religion is poetry taken 
to heart, believed in and applied to life. The error of religion is 
in pretending to deal with matters of fact. It brings itself thereby 
into conflict with science, and moreover soils its own purity — for 
its proper concern is to express the ideal. "Its function is to draw 
from reality materials for an image of that ideal to which reality 



